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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
VI. 

VIENNA CONTINUED—PRAGUE—THE RivER ELBE— 
Hien Mass 1n THE Court Cuurch at DrEsDEN— 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING—THE SiLBERMANN OR- 
GANS—COLOGNE CATHEDRAL REVISITED. 

Vienna holds no longer its proud preéminence 
as the musical metropolis of Europe. Once the 
chosen residence of HAypn, Giuck and BrEEt- 
HOVEN, in this our day it is rather shunned than 
sought out by the masters of Music. The mem- 
ory of SrRAUvss is greener there than that of Mo- 
zART. At the Kirnther Thor I heard only the 
Lucrezia of Donizetti, while BALFE was, at 
this time, about to inaugurate his new opera in 
the theatre that resounded with the first strains 
of the Zauberflite. But the public and private 
collections of Art, easily accessible at all times, 
are alone well worth a pilgrimage to the Aus- 
trian capital. And in the beautiful galleries of 
the Prince Esterhizy, (that munificent patron 
of Art) one can, at least, recall in imagination 
some strains of the choice chamber music of 
Beethoven, to which their walls echoed in the 
presence of the great master, and in his palmiest 
days. 

I was much impressed by the fine monument of 
the Archduchess Christina, by Canova, which 
stands in the Church of the Augustines. It is of 
purest white marble. A funereal train is de- 
scending into the tomb, bearing in an urn the 
ashes of the deceased. Following after, is an old 
man bowed with age and infirmity, and by his 
side a little child goes weeping. Sorrow, deep, 
earnest, almost audible, seems to pervade their 
very forms. As you look upon the mourning 
group, an irresistible melancholy comes over you 
like a shadow, and you grieve in sympathy. 








T left Vienna by the railway at dusk. In a 
state between sleeping and waking, in which the 
music of the fifth symphony was strangely mixed 
up with the hideous realities of the rattling train, 
I passed the night, and arrived late in the morn- 
ing, unrefreshed, at Prague. It was a féte day. 
All the Bohemian capital was in motion. The 
twenty-four statues on the bridge seemed the only 
objects bearing the semblance of life, which were 
at rest. Sleep was not to be thought of in the 
midst of such general activity, and straightway I 
mingled with the moving crowd. In the great 
church I heard the hoarse, but not unmusical, 
chaunting of the collected thousands of the pea- 
sant pilgrims of Bohemia. ‘Towards evening, I 
strolled into the old Jewish burial-ground, on the 
banks of the Moldau, and found there, in the 
fellowship of graves of six centuries existence, 
that congeniality of repose I had elsewhere sought 
in vain. 

From Prague to Dresden there is a choice of 
routes. That by the railway is the most direct 
and convenient. But the lover of rare and beau- 
tiful scenery will leave the train at Aussig, mid- 
way in his course, to make the descent of the 
Elbe. Here the glories of the Saxon Switzer- 
land commence. For many miles the river runs, 
as in a trough, between walls of perpendicular 
rock and high mountains, rivalling those of the 
Rhine in picturesque beauty. The stream changes 
continually as you proceed; is serpentine and 
straight, by turns; now narrowed in its pent-up 
channel through some rocky mountain pass, now 
widening into a broad, placid lake like the Hud- 
son at the Highlands. Below Schandau you 
pass the bold promontory of Schramstein, close 
under the fortified heights of Pfaffenstein, and 
K6nigstein with its impregnable fortress—against 
whose walls Napoleon battered in vain—thence 
on, through a wild country of tale-telling tradition, 
“the cradle of gnomes and kobolds,” till, at 
length, near Dresden you emerge among thriving 
villages and cultivated fields, like the exit, on the 
Neckar, from the vallies of Odenwald upon the 
plains of the Rhine at Heidelberg. This was the 
fourth of the German rivers whose acquaintance 
I had sought; and it is worthy to take its place in 
that grand. quartet of streams which the Rhine 
with the Danube and Neckar complete. 

The music at High Mass in the Court church 
in Dresden has long been considered the finest 
of its kind in Germany. Nor am I disposed to 
dissent, in my humble judgment, from the uni- 
versally accorded opinion ; although, I confess, I 
was far more impressed by the mass in the Cath- 
edral of Cologne. The latter performance, it is 
true, had all the collateral advantages of a fitting 
and imposing architecture, so that it is difficult, 








perhaps, to separate wholly what belongs to the 
music and what to associations and the place. 
And aside from the utterly tasteless architec- 
ture and tawdry decoration of its interior, there 
is a positive physical defect in the Dresden 
church, as an acoustic room; its reverberatory 
properties being such as to render all distinctness 
in articulation impossible. Hence the delicacy 
and artistic shading that belongs to the touching 
music of the mass, and in the absence of which its 
full effect can never be realized, is here, in a 
great measure, lost. Regarded as a mere musical 
performance, I allow the Mass in the Court 
church is mechanically a miracle of success. But 
I could not fail to notice, in the light operatic 
manner of the performance, a total disregard of 
that religious element, which the great masters 
have so conscientiously infused into all this class 
of their compositions; without which to call it 
sacred music is a misnomer. There was some- 
thing, moreover, in the barbarian custom of dis- 
posing the male and female parts of the congre- 
gation on opposite sides of the church, like the 
Shakers, during the service, and the mongrel 
mixture of the Catholic and Lutheran form of 
worship, that ill disposed one to be satisfied at 
best. 

From the Dom I went direct to the Evan- 
gelical church, the antipode of the former in 
every respect. Here, for the first time in my 
life, I heard the true Congregational Singing of 
Germany ; the mingling of three thousand voices, 
led by a powerful organ, in a choral hymn. I am 
no Puritan in music. But the simple, solemn 
grandeur of that occasion, I shall not soon forget. 
It was like the music of the sea—all-pervading, 
overpowering in effect. I could, at once, ap- 
preciate the reason why we can have no Congre- 
gational Singing in America. It is, as Lowell 
Mason once remarked of a church in this city, 
where the experiment had been tried and failed, 
for two reasons ; and the first is, there is no Con- 
gregation. He would have added, as a second 
reason, had it not been superfluous, that the con- 
gregation cannot sing. Hence the lamentable 
failure at St. Paul’s, and other churches where it 
has been attempted here. How different in 
the old Lutheran temples in Germany, where the 
assembled people number, not unfrequently, 
four and five thousand, and of these all have 
some appreciation of music. 

There are in Dresden and its vicinity some of 
the mellow-voiced organs of GottrriepD SIL- 
BERMANN,—famous builder of the last century ; 
whose instruments, for opulence of tone and rare 
excellence and beauty of expression, are unsur- 
passed. One of these is in the Dom or Court 
church. The organ, from its position, and the 
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acoustic defects (above named) of the building 
in which it is placed, by no means shows for what 
it is worth. It is not of the largest calibre or 
extent, but is of such intrinsic worth that, were 
it almost any where else, it would draw as many 
pilgrims to its shrine as does the rare instrument 
of Herr Kocher at Stuttgart, or the colossal 
organ at Freyburg,—and this is not the only in- 
stance where an ill-devised architecture has blur- 
It 


numbers 47 registers, arranged with three manu- 


red the fair fame ef a most noble instrument. 


als and one pedal, as below: 





GREAT ORGAN. ' 
Feet.|10 Octave....+e. 
1 Diapason seesesseeee 16/11 Thirdsseeeeeeeeee d 1-2 
2 Bourdon ..eeececeee 16)12 Flach flute.......-- 1 




















3 Bassoon.cecssescese 16/13 Cornet, 5 ranks. 
4 Trumpet... $|14 Mixture, 4 ranks. 
5B Octave..cccceccccece 8| 
6 Gamba..cocccccccese 8] SWELL ORGAN. 
7 Robrflute....csseoee 8] Principal ...eseseee 4 
8 Octave ceceoes 4| 2 FUNG ccccsesesseces 8 
9 Spitzflute.... 4} 3 Chalumeau(Schalm) 8 
10 Filth.cccccosccccsse 3] 4 Rokrfiute.ccccccscee 4 
1i Superoctave ..-eses. 2) 5 Nasatrccececscccsee 8 
12 Third...cccececceel 1-2) 6 Octavesecciccsesees 2 
13 Cornet, 5 ranks. 7 Third...ccccecces.1 3-5 
14 Mixture, 4 ranks. 8 Rohrflute..ccsccoee. 1 
15 Cymbal, 3 ranks. 9 Cymbal, 3 ranks. 
10 Sesquialtera, 4 ranks. 

Crom ORGAN. 
1 Diapason seceeeseee §& PEDAL. 
2 Quintaton..ee+eeeee 16) 1 Great Diapason..... 16 
3 Unda Maris .ccccece 8) 2 Sub Bass..cceccceee 32 
4 Flute.ccccccccescee 8] 3 Diapason cecccceeee 8 
5 Quintaton.cccscccce 8) 4 Octave wcccccscccee 4 
6 Vox humana..eceee 8) 5 Mixture, 6 ranks. 
7 Octave..cccscccsess 4] 6 Trombone....esooee 16 
8 Rohrflute...ssocoees 4] 7 Trumpet.cccccccoee 8 
OD Nasateccccowcccccce 3] 8 Clarin0..cccccccccee 4 


I went to the opera, one evening, to hear the 
music of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” [ 
was somewhat surprised to see the same orchestra, 
in the same force, that on the preceding day had 
occupied the organ loft of the church. The per- 
formances of the evening were not remarkable. 
As a whole, it was far below what I had heard at 
Munich and Frankfort. Indeed I must confess 
to a teeling of disappointment in the music of 
the Saxon capital, which I would fain attribute 
to the unseasonable time of my visit, and, quite 
likely, to my unfitness of mood, or non-apprecia- 
It 


nevertheless, with unfeigned regret that I bade 


tion, perhaps, of such as was given. was, 
adieu to the beautiful city, and its treasures of 
Art, and turned my face westward once more. I 
left on the morning of a fine day by railway, 
and passing, without stopping, through the inter- 
esting cities which lay upon my route, came, at 
evening, to the banks of the Rhine at Cologne. 
Far off, I saw again the gigantic crane on the 
Cathedral top, with upraised arm, as though wa- 
ving a welcome for the weary pilgrim to the 
shrine below. I made haste to obey the summons, 
The 
majestic pile seemed to rise toward heaven as I 
I had looked upon it for the first 
time a few months previously, in the opening of 
early day. Now, ¢ 
I found myself within the charmed circle of its 
Nor had its 


grandeur and the majesty of its architecture a 


as soon as I could alight from the train. 
approached. 
eain, after many wanderings, 
presence, at the coming in of night. 
whit diminished, after comparison with its rivals 


The old 


feeling of wonderand awe came over me, strength- 


in the various cities of the continent. 


ening and confirming my convictions of its match- 
less power. I passed through its gloomy portals, 
and stood in the vastness of the space within. 
In the gathering darkness, the eye could not 
compass its bounds by roof or wall. From a 
dimly-lighted chapel in the distance, came the 


music of Vespers, in unintelligible accents, dying 











and swelling upon the ear, at intervals, like the 
summer wind. The 
priests and the choristers passed out and left me 
The whole vast building seemed in 


co] 


Soon it ceased altogether. 


quite alone. 
a repose the most profound. Silence reigned su- 
preme. A sense of utter loneliness oppressed me. 
It was as the solitude of an Alpine mountain pass, 
than which there is nothing in nature more 1m- 
pressive. An emotion akin to fear crept over 
me—a spell, as of some undefined presence, 
warping and controlling my faculties, till I seeret- 
ly gave credénce to the weird influences of the 
place, and the legend of its supernatural origin. 
With an effort, at length, I threw off the incubus, 
The sky was 
At the 
distance of a few feet, I paused to look back. 
The limits of the gigantie structure seemed now 
more ample, and, while I yet looked, to grow 
A little further on 
It had wrapped 


and passed out into the open air. 
partially overcast, obscuring the stars. 


visibly in the uncertain light. 
I turned again, and saw nothing. 
itself up in the mystery of the night. 

eee 

Se eee 

An Evening in the Hartz. 

FROM THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF MR. BROWN. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

But now I heard the voice of the herald, and the 
Man of Fancy led me back to the entrance of the 
charmed valley. The herald’s proclamation was to 
the effect that half.a century had passed away since 
the last general meeting for the naturalization of cit- 
izens in the Republic of Fancy, and this present 
meeting was for the purpose of receiving and de- 
ciding on applications by men of genius for the re- 
ception of their creations into the Republic, there to 
have and to hold, to receive and to enjoy, all and 
several, the rights and honors and privileges of the 
Immortals. “ And now,” ended he, “ let all such as 
during the past half century claim to have created be- 
ings worthy to live &nd have their being in the en- 
during realm of the Imagination appear, and present 
their offspring at the tribunal. The Representa- 
tive of Posterity sits there as judge, and Truth and 
Nature as his assistants.” 

The Tribunal was just outside the barrier and had 
escaped my notice as I entered—probably owing to 
the effect first of the gloom I had encountered, and 
then of the absorbing character of the view which 
met my eyes upon entering the enchanted circle. 

To tell of the crowd of beings which suddenly 
seemed to fill the whole valley, as if raised by magic, 
would be utterly impossible. Representatives of all 
nations and tongues were there, bringing up to the 
Judge such as they hoped would pass the ordeal and 
keep their names alive in the field of literary fame. 
A crowd of bustling Frenchmen came first. There 
were Sue, and Paul de Kock, and George Sand, and 
At of the 
creatures presented by them, the Representative of 


nobody knows how many more. most 
Posterity smiled or frowned, and at the touch of the 
wands of Truth and Nature they fell into ashes or dis- 
appeared entirely. Corinne and Consuelo stood the 
test, and a few others of both sexes, but the number 
was small in comparison with the crowd who vanished 
like a morning mist. I was amused at a plea made 
to the judge by the Man of Fancy in behalf of two or 
three personages, whom that functionary seemed in- 
clined to condemn as untrue to nature. 

“They are true, your honor, to Frenchmen’s na- 
ture,” said he, “and it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world.” The judge smiled, and it was found 
that they did pass the ordeal. 

When Fouque appeared with Undine, a curious 
question arose, whether she was to be considered as 
human or still a nymph of the waters. It was left to 
her to decide, and the beautiful creature chose the 





former. As human, though she had suffered beyond 
the power of humanity to bear, still as human had 
she tasted of love and happiness. Both Truth and 
Nature dropped a tear as she passed through the 
portal, where she was greeted with all a sister’s af- 
fection by Ophelia and Desdemona. 

Hoffmann came with Kapellmeister Kreisler, and 
Master Martin, and a sweet German girl with deep, 
loving blue eyes—they passed in at once. 

It was very remarkable that from Italy, Austria, 
and other countries, cursed with the censorship of 
bigoted priesteraft and despotism, very few came to 
present their creations. There are many men of 
Genius there, said the Man of Fancy, but all traits 
and sentiments, which give life and reality to their 
creations are crushed out, and the noblest souls are 
allowed to present the world little more than the out- 
ward forms and masks of humanity. Had Zschokke 
lived South of the Alps his Alamontade would never 
have passed the Tribunal as he now does. 

A complete report of all that took place on this 
remarkable occasion is of course out of the question, 
by any force less than a full corps of Tribune re- 
porters. Ican give a few incidents only. 

Picciola, in innocent and child-like beauty, passed 
in, the touch of the wand of Truth but adding to the 
charm of her ingenuous countenance. 

The most successful of all who appeared at the 
Tribunal in the number of his creations which stood 
the tests, was Scott. Yet many of his finest concep- 
tions were excluded as being historical figures, clothed 
indeed, but not created by him. Waverly, Ivanhoe, 
Baillie Jarvie, and several others, whom I did not 
happen to know—not being much of a reader of 
Scott, with Die Vernon and Rebecca, passed in. I 
saw, too, old Isaac, of York, and thought to myself, 
a companion for Shylock at last, but Isaac would 
have no intercourse with him. The Judge had hardly 
finished the creations of Scott, when two horsemen 
were seen in the distance coming leisurely along the 
ridge from Harzburg, followed by an immense multi- 
tude of all ages and sexes. 

“ TIeavens!” said I, *‘ If all that crowd find admit- 
tance, there will not be room enough in the whole 
valley for a man to turn himself.” 

“ Never fear,” said my friend, “they all have to 
pass the wands of Truth and Nature.” 

With immense parade and ceremony, the motley 
crew were brought before the judge. The most cas- 
ual observer could not fail to note the close family 
resemblance, somewhat disguised by paint, costume, 
and theatrical secrets. They paled and vanished 
one by one, until but a type or two of them all were 
left, and these the wand of Nature reduced by a 
touch to a few pieces of buckram and a small quan- 
tity of shreds, patches, paint and spangles. The 
originator of the “two horsemen” seemed at first a 
little surprised and indignant at his reception by the 
Representative of Posterity, but soon recovered his 
good humor, and collected the remains of the crowd 
in his handkerchief, with the remark to Cooper, who 
stood near, that here was material enough for as 
many more, who would do well enough for the present 
generation—and as to Posterity, what has it done for 
me that I should care for it ? 

Cooper came forward with a very confident air and 
intimated to the Judge and his assistants, that if they 
destroyed is creations in this wise, he should sue for 
damages. The Judge said that the extraordinary 
power of description and the marvellous talent for 
incident, which all the world gave him credit, for 
would be sufficient to keep his men and women long 
in remembrance, but only on condition of their pass- 
ing the ordeal, could they hope to join the band of 
the Immortals. 

It was indeed curious to see how creatures on 
which he had labored with all the powers God had 
given hin—beings whom he seemed to cherish with 
more than parental fondness, fell away and crumbled 
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into dust at the touch of the wand. One old hunter, 
who cast wistfal glances at the forest around us, 
stood the test, as did also a creation ina red skin. 
In relation to the latter, a singular question arose, as 
to whether it belonged to humanity, or should go 
with the supernatural beings, which dwell in another 
part of the realm of the imagination. The Man of 
Fancy argued that it was a splendid creation and had 
found its place already in the admiration and love of 
the whole literary world ; he admitted that it was as 
purely a being of the fantasy as the water and air 
spirits, but it had human affections and feelings, which 
could only find play in the company of the old hunter 





who had just passed in. 

This view of the case prevailed, and the Indian 
and Leatherstocking were soon in deep converse upon 
some topic of natural religion. 

Byron was another who brought forward a large 
number of candidates of both sexes, and seemed not 
a little enraged, when a touch of the wands showed 


them to be but canvass-covered frames on which he 
had painted himself more or less black, or daubed 
the features of his lascivious companions. I have 
always hated that man’s writings, and rejoice exceed- 
ingly at the fate of his puppet Byrons and mistresses. 

What a contrast! for a mild, modest, New Eng- 
land country clergyman appeared with a little wild 
creature, which he had picked up in an out-of-the 
way huckleberry pasture—the most exquisite repre- 
sentative of a certain class of American children that 


imagination ever conceived. Judd’s little Margaret, 
you may be certain, was not excluded. 

Diedrich Knickerbocker begged the Judge to pass 
him in at once, if at all, as he thought he should be 
able to gather some valuable information from the old 
hunter, who had spent his early years in the neigh- 
borhood of Albany. As may be supposed, no difli- 
culty or hindrance met the little old man in his pas- 


sage to the Immortals. 

One or two curious legal questions of possession 
occurred, A Spanish or gipsey dancing girl was 
presented by half a dozen different persons. I think 
Longfellow, Victor Hugo, and even Carl Maria Von 
Weber all claimed her. 

“Tf” said the Judge, “it was a matter of impor- 
tance to the people within, or to those whom I re- 
present, that this question should be decided, I should 
certainly not give my decision but in the presence of 
Cervantes, for if I do not err, Preciosa must look as 
much to him as her creator as to any other of what- 
ever genius. She has become a living reality, and as 
such passes in, and whatever claims you have to urge 
must be brought before some other tribunal than 


mine.” 

Another of these cases was still more curious, and 
of special interest to me. Some one, I do not know 
who, had brought forward a barber—a prattling, cun- 
ning, noisy knave, who was at once claimed by 
Beaumarchais as his property. It would have made 
little difference as to the proprietorship in the end, 
| for the form was without life, and was rapidly fading 
| away before the wand of Truth, when Rossini stepped 

up, and by a stroke of genius filled it with vigorous 

life. With a leer at the sober virgin, Truth, and a 

comical glance at the Judge, Figaro, for it was he, 

began in stentorian voice: Largo al factotum. Te 
had sung but a few notes, when from within was 
Non piu audrai from another 


heard the glorious : 
Figaro. 

“Stop, stop,” cried the Judge, “ this is no opera 
house, nor Yankee singing school,” but as the two 
Figaros refused to stop, they were put into the cus- 
tody of the herald, for contempt of court. They made 
him no little trouble, each contended that he was 
the veritable Figaro, and that he alone was the living 
representative of Beaumarchais’ original Barber. To 
save time and trouble, and also as being in fact the 
most just course to pursue, the Man of Fancy argued 
that they both should be admitted among the Immor- 

| 





tals, as they both stood the tests of Nature and 
Truth ; and that their reception might be considered 
as an application of the principle in the case of the 
two Dromios. The two Figaros embraced very lov- 
ingly, and I had the satisfaction of hearing them 
soon after entertaining Sancho Panza, the Dromios, 
Launce, Speed, Falstaff’s boy, Corporal Trim, and 
several other servants and footmen who are still in 
the service of their masters among the Immortals. 

Another case similar in principle, was that of a no- 
ble woman—one of the grandest and loveliest of crea- 
tions. A Frenchman, and two or three Vienna men 
of literary attainments, if hardly to be called poets, 
claimed her. She would however, have never passed 
the barrier, had not Beethoven come to the rescue 
and endowed her with a soul so lofty, a spiritual fire 
so heavenly, as to render her worthy the society of 
Hermione, and Isabella, and Viola, those master- 
pieces of Shakspeare’s all-ereative genius. As Leonora 
or Fidelio, she will—she must live as long as human 
hearts are “touched with the sweet 
sounds.” 

As to the more recent 
much was at this time decided, 
brought a troop of candidates, were advised by the 
Judge to wait until another assembly. A whole 
crowd of fashionable novelists, who persisted in pre- 
senting their heroes and heroines, had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the last shred and patch disappear at a 
Some of them 


concord of 


creations of genius, not 
Several, who had 


single wave of the wand of Nature. 
were severely reproved by the judge for their pre- 
sumption in bringing such hollow works into his 
presence, and Lady Blessington, I recollect in par- 
ticular, was told that she could gain little favor at that 
tribunal, for stealing an entire work from Henry 
Mackenzie, and tricking out his finely drawn charac- 
ters in the paint and tinsel of her fashionable life. 
Dickens was told that it would be a dangerous ex- 
periment for him to present many of his heroes and 
heroines, as the touch of Truth and Nature might 
not be too well borne by many of his exaggerated 
caricatures. He was wise evough to take advice 
from the Man of Fancy, and only brought forward 
some half adozen personages, of whom Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam Weller of course were admitted as well as 
little Nell. Mr. Pickwick went bowing and smiling 
in, and a natural attraction brought him at once into 
the company of Uncle Toby, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and their club, while Sam, as in duty bound, 
joined the soirée of footmen. I overheard him re- 
mark, as he cast his eye upon the stolid face of San- 
arum’un!” Little Eva 
under the care of Uncle 


cho Panza—* Well you are 
coming up at that moment 
Tom, the touches of Trath and Nature only adding 
to life and reality, she passed in with Nell. I do not 
think Iever saw anything more perfect, more an- 
gelic, than the little group soon after formed upon a 
bank, shaded with orange trees, where they found 
Mignon—Eva, Nelly and Mignon, with the dark face 
of Uncle Tom turned toward them, radiant with satis- 
faction, and Nelly’s old grandfather sitting, the pic- 
ture of aged happiness, by her side. 

Most of Bulwer’s characters await a future assem- 
bly. Pelham, the fop, entered, but seemed ill at 
ease in the company of the fops of the last century 
whom he found there. 

One sweet creature I must not forget. 
one of those to whom life had been a weary waste, ¢ 
time of sighing and tears, of hopes defeated and ex- 
pectations cut olf, of affections blighted and longings 
unutterable never satisfied, yet she had borne all so 
meekly, had borne her sad lot so heroically, that 
Truth held not out her wand, but kissed her and 
dropped a tear upon her pale cheek. Need I say 
that this was Evangeline 2? Need I speak of her re- 
ception by Helena and Hermione ? 

A dark looking man approached, who might have 
ventured to have offered several candidates for ad- 
mission, but modestly presented but two—a woman 


She was 





of haughty, noble beauty, clouded with the weight of 
some awful and secret sin, and her child, than whom 
no elf nor mischievous fairy could have presented a 
more wonderful and significant face. That scarlet 
letter upon the breast! Hester and little Pearl. They 
passed in among the immortals. Little Pearl found 
no companion at first, but something in Eva won 
her confidence, and a look of extreme wonder over- 
spread her face as she felt the strange, sweet, new in- 
fluence to which she was subjected. Hester sought no 
one, but there was one there, who knew what the bur- 
den of sin is; and he could sympathize with her in her 
sorrow and abasement. He sought her out, and she 
soon found the blessedness of sincere sympathy in the 
sin-beladen Christian, the Pilgrim. She will find 
another friend there, for Harley, the Man of Feeling, 
is one of the Immortals. Hester's lot is better now 
than in the old Puritan days of Boston. Becky 
Sharp passed without difficulty, but I cannot say 
that her reception by the ladies was very gratifying ; 
she soon, however, found friends enough among the 
gentlemen. I do not, at this moment, recollect any 
others of general interest who were admitted to the 
Republic, nor does it seem advisable to dwell upon 
the fate of those who were unsuccessful. 

The rapidity with which the business of the occa- 
sion was transacted was a marked feature, and hardly 
so much time was employed in deciding the cases of 
hundreds as I have spent in recording these few—but 
then the Judge had indeed a pair of able assistants. 

Thus, long before I had thought it possible, the 
applications ceased, and the court took a recess. For 
an hour the Man of Fancy and I wandered among 
the various groups, who were making the acquain- 
tance of the new comers, and exhibiting a good deal 
of curiosity to learn the character of modern society 
as exhibited in their persons—for are they not the 
embodiment of the spirit of the age in which they 
live ? 

It may, perhaps, be of interest, if I reeord my ob- 
servations upon a few well-known personages. Don 
Juan seemed not entirely at his ease in the new so- 
ciety in which he found himself. and indeed for char- 
acters of his type, the Republic of the Immortals 
must be little better than a purgatory. The curious 
bond between him and Leporello seemed in some de- 
gree loosed, for with the change in his circumstances, 
the excitement of his dare-devil life had passed away 
and the servant seemed glad to escape from an exis- 
tence now of tedious monotony, into the society of 
others of his class. Donna Anna, happily, spite of 
Oulibicheff, did not die, but having outlived the ex- 
citement of the dark scenes in which she had been 
involved, became a sedate and noble dame, a worthy 
wife to the very respectable Spanish grandee, Don 
Ottavio, and a devoted mother to his children. 
Rather an exclusive group, the members of which 
did not seck any general acquaintance in the society 
of the Immortals, took its social tone from the 
courtly Sir Charles Grandison—there seemed indeed 
a positive unwillingness on their part to indulge in any 
intercourse with the children of the genius of Henry 
Fielding, Esq. We now visited also a more distant 
part of the grounds fitted up in quite another style- 
Ilere were a host of characters, the children of East- 
tern imagination. Truly children, for they are sim- 
ple-minded, and intellectually undeveloped. Singu- 
larly uniform are they in character—humanity in its 
sensuous aspect. They live rather as the necessary 
inhabitants of a certain realm of the imagination, 
than as single and individual children of genius. 
Here I saw Ali Baba and Morgiana, Aladdin and the 
princess—the barber, the fisherman, and all those 
wondrous personages who were the delight of my 
childhood—and (must the truth be told?) are not 
unfrequently, still. Praised be the Howadji, that one 
no longer fears to acknowledge it. Yes, on that me- 
morable evening I saw them! I need not specify 
whom I saw,—open the enchanted book—their 
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names are all there. Better had I not seen them, for 
it gave me such a longing for the East, with its 
floods of sun, its richness of verdure, its cafés, its 
bearded and turbaned people, its mosques, minarets, 
palaces, gardens—its orientality and its romance. It 
almost unfitted me for the Western society in the 
other part of the valley—tie sensuous man had 
really achieved the victory over the intellectual. 

Of all those who properly belonged in this part of 
the valley, I saw only Sinbad, who sought the West; 
as I passed out, I found him still with Crusoe, and a 
third who had joined them—no less a personage than 
the world-renowned Gulliver—a gentleman to whom 
I was very heartily glad to pay my respects. He 
informed me that the stock, which he brought with 
him from Lilliput, had all died out, owing to the 
want of proper care and food during his subsequent 
long absences from home, and remarked with a sigh, 
that he had some difficulty in persuading people of 
the truth of his relations, though his statements were 
hardly less probable than those of the worthy gentle- 
man with whom he was conversing. Mr. Justice 
Shallow passing at the moment with Cousin Slender, 
I could not resist the temptation to ask him if he 
ever reccived his money from Sir John Falstaff? 

“By Cock and Pye, sweet Sir, not a farthing. 
That thousand pound was the breaking of me. One 
old sword and one hose and doublet were all I ever 
received—but the hose and doublet were cut up into 
clothes for a dozen of my servants.” 

The Man of Fancy now called me again to the 
tribunal, where the supernatural cases were to be de- 
cided. Fouqué brought forward a new water-spirit ; 
Chamisso, the devil, who stole Schlemihl’s shadow; 
Hoffman, the maidens who bewitched and bewildered 
the student Anselmus. Frederick Kind brought the 
“ Wild Hunter,’ whom Weber endowed with life. 
Drake brought his “ Culprit Fay,’’ and Hawthorne, 
a specimen of the real old New England puritan 
Witch. 

All these passed the proper examinations, and 
were declared to be rea! inhabitants of the realm of 
fantasy. There may have been two or three others, 
but their names have escaped me. The place of 
meeting for these creatures was of course the Brock- 
en, and thither Twas taken by the Man of Fancy. 
Here also Shakspeare was still the great creator, 
though Mephistopheles and the Erl King played 
parts by no means of very secondary consequence. 
I was amused to see Mephistopheles introduce the 
New England Witch to the witches of Macbeth, it 
was done with so consummate an air of impudence. 
This reminds me that I had seen Gretchen below, 
restored to her early innocence. 

The upon the Brocken truly a 
strange collection, representatives of all the wild fan- 
tastic creations which have in all ages been made to 


company was 


people air, earth and sea, were to be seen—a pair of 
gorgons and chimaeras dire, with cold, stony eyes; 
Genii from the East, goblins, cobolds, and treasure 
guarding dwarfs; the headless horseman; the giant 
of the Brocken, of course to-night at home ; witches, 
and all those kinds of odd devils of whom David 
Teniers, senior and junior, have preserved the por- 
traits. Asmodeus, no longer shut up in a bottle, 
hopped livelily abouton his two sticks. Caliban was 
raging against Prospero—and would not be soothed 
by that d But there was a 
more pleasing picture. Ariel, asleep in a cowslip ; 
the whole court of Oberon and Titania; a thousand 
merry elves, and fairies of every kind and degree, 
Naiads, Nymphs, dwellers in trees, whose lives end 
with the life of their dwelling place; all the sweet 
creatures that are invisible but real to our fancies— 
who are neither human, nor partakers of humanity, 
were there. The few moments I spent here have left 
but a confused impression upon my memory, nor 


could I enter into details without perhaps offending 
some. 





ned witch, Sycorax. 





On returning to the valley, we found the tribune 
removed, and the thick veil of gloom dropped against 
mere mortals like myself. The Man of Fancy in- 
formed me that he had no power to conduct me fur- 
ther into the mysteries of the place, and indeed it 
must be confessed that nothing but my wish to far- 
nish a correct report would have indueed a longer 
stay on my part, as I was becoming well nigh ex- 
hausted by the excitement caused by the singular 
scenes to which I had been admitted. After catching 
one more glance at the beauty and splendor within, 
as the Man of Fancy entered, I returned to Ilsen- 
burg, as may be supposed, very weary. Perhaps, 
but for this very weariness, I might the next day 
have viewed the whole as a mere creation of the 
MAN oF Fancy. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Why shall we not have an American Na- 
tional Song ? 

Mr. Eprror :—The paragraphs on the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and “ God save the king”, in recent 
numbers of your Journal, prompt me to offer a 
few words about the Dutch national song, although 
there is nothing romantic or antique about it. 
My object in mentioning it is the hope that it may 
suggest a way to get at an American national 
song,—a song worthy of a great nation. 

The old Wilhelmus van Nassau, (a kind of 
“ Yankee Doodle,” was all but forgotten and dis- 
carded ; no one sang or played it, and no one cared 
to hear it. It is this: 
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ai forty years ago, an individual (Gen- 
eral KRAAJENHOFF) offered a handsome pre- 
mium for the best poem, and for the best music 
for a national song. The prize song (composed 
by Wiis) was adopted in all the schools, and 
became rooted as the national song of Holland, 
and is as popular in Batavia as in Amsterdam. 
The words: Wien Neérland’s bloed door @’ ader’n 
vloeit”, &c.* are inspiring, and the air is noble 
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#6 Whosoever has Netherl: and’s blood flowing in his 
veins’, &c. A friend has given me the following En- 
glish version of the whole poem, which is by Tollens: 


If true Dutch blood flows through your veins, 
Unstain'd and genuine; 

If you love king and fatherland, 
Then join your voice to mine. 

With voices strong and glowing hearts, 
We'll hallow, hand in hand, 

The noble song that pleases God; 
For king and fatherland. 

God listens on his holy throne, 
When angels sing His praise, 

But also listens to the tune 
Which from our lips we raise. 

For, after Heaven’s perfect choir, 
He most likes what we sing; 

A noble song from glowing hearts, 
For fatherland and king. 

Protect, O God! and guard the soil, 
Our land so dear, so free; 

The spot where once our cradle stcod, 
Where once our grave will be. 

We beg it, Father, from Thy hand, 
With moistened eye we sing— 

O save! O save, our fatherland, 


Our fatherland and king. Ww. P. R. 





and effective, sung by masses,t yet simple and 
easy for children to learn. Here it is: 
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Why could not something of the kind be done 
here? Let the words be such as will inspire love 
for country and union, as well as a feeling of the 
blessings of freedom. The adoption of a national 
air is no such trifle as to be unworthy of the at- 
tention of the true poet or the exalted musician. 
The love of country,—one of the noblest feelings 
of our nature,—if not created, is stimulated and 
invigorated by an exciting air associated from 
infancy to manhood with all that is grand or ten- 
der in our youth and age, all that is elevating or 
generous in the soul, all that is warm and noble in 
the heart. This country isso vast that its popula- 
tion need every tie that can bind them together 
more firmly as one great people; and he will 
achieve no slight labor, and reap the reward of 
patriotism, who will prepare either song or music 
that will warm, purify and strengthen that lofty 
sentiment of patriotism which makes men heroic 
and women divine. 

Who will undertake the words or the melody? 
We have had great prizes offered us for fat cattle 
and fine peaches; for pigs and poultry; flowers 
and children. Here is certainly a nobler theme 
for competition. Let the poets and the musicians 
strive for the immortality that awaits success in 
such an effort, and let a competent assembly of 
poets and musicians select the best composition of 
either kind and recommend it to their country- 
men, and something will be achieved which, it 
cannot be doubted, will elevate the tone of public 
spirit, and give new life to that national feeling, 
without which national independence is a body 
without a soul. 


Boston, Oct. 3, 1855. Wn. Keyzer. 





tWhen published it was sung con amore by the stu- 
dents in Géttingen and other Universities in Germany. 
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Rachel in the Marseillaise. 

The great tragedienne has at length yielded to 
the pressure of New York curiosity, and sung the 
hymn of the French Revolution. The Courier 
and Enquirer says of the event : 


La Marseillaise crowned the evening. What 
was it? Singing? It was nothing less than it 
was that. 
sustaining the melody of the simplest romance, 
and utter want of skill in vocalism,—such are 
Racner’s gifts as a songstress. But what could 
melody have added to “that inspired chant of 
Liberty ? Melody would have made it a different 
thing; but how far from being a better! It 
seemed as if centuries of wrong had turned Lib- 
erty from an angel toa demon, and that she was 
possessed of it. She quivered and cried out as 
the spirit worked its will with her and made her 
utter its fierce hatred and fiercer hopes. Death 
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flamed from her eye, and the frantic wave of her 
hand was like a call to vengeance which millions 
must rise and answer. The house was alternately 
hushed and in an uproar. Well may Frenchmen 
take proud delight. in her delivery of this, the 
most, perhaps the only, purely French creation 
which is destined to immortality in spite of Emper- 
ors and Academies. 


The New York Tribune thus describes the effect 
produced by her declamation of the hymn: 


The fire of enthusiasm had scarcely subsided, 
when the curtain rose and Rachel slowly advanced 
to the footlights. The tricolor stood on the stage. 
Silence pervaded the house. In Rachel’s simple 
white classic dress and modesty of attitude there 
was a touching solemnity. She gazed silently on 
the audience for some minutes, during which her 
countenance changed gradually from an expres- 
sion of melancholy to one of withering scorn. 
Then suddenly the face was lit up with a look of 
terrific wrath. A glowing fire of revenge burned 
fiercely in her dark eyes. From the modest mai- 
den she had sprung into the inspired goddess of 
liberty, inciting enslaved men to noble deeds. 
The opening words “ Allons enfants de la patrie,” 
she sang with deep intensity of passion, and beauti- 
ful was the touching change in the expression of 
her countenance from scorn to compassion, as with 
one hand pointing to the far distance, she chanted 
in slow, measured tone—“ Ils viennent jusque 
dans vos bras egorger vos fils, &c.” But her stat- 
ure seemed to grow, her veins to swell with blood, 
as she addressed the imaginary tyrants loudly and 
boldly in the words.— 

“‘Tremblez, vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix.” 

She reached still higher degrees of confidence 
as she went on, until she expressed the most un- 
limited scorn of the enemy both in word and look, 
and as she again summed up her fiery invectives 
the soul-stirring appeal : 

“Aux armes citoyens, 
Formez vos battalions,” 
the enthusiasm reached its height. She then 
walked to and fro for a moment as if overcome 
with a terrible sorrow, but turning round she 
seized the tricolor flag, and holding it high in the 
air, she fell on her knees addressing it with veners 
ation in the words: 
“Amour sacre de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs; 
Liberté, liberté cherie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs.” 

No power of language can do justice to the 

enraptured adoration with which she pronounced : 
Liberté, liberté cherie. 

We can fancy the madness of passion which 
such an ode chanted by such a woman must have 
roused in the hearts of the Paris population in the 
days of revolution. Here it lacked the occasion 
to give it eflect, and did not create so high an en- 
thusiasm as the closing scenes of Horace. It can 
scarcely be called a song. It is a scene of musi- 
cal declamation, in which the meaning is con- 
veyed less by power of voice than by intensity of 
feeling and eloquence of gesture. But whether 
we call it song or declamation, it is Rachel’s 
sculptural grace and concentrated power of utter- 
ance which keeps us spell-bound. 


Diary Abroad.—No. 21. 


Bert, Serr. 9.—Again to the Dom. The choir is 
now much larger than it has been, and the little boys’ 
Voices ring out finely. The opening psalm, though, was 
only a chant, and one which I am tired of hearing. It 
would have been better to have staid away, for the emp- 
tiness of this boy music has set me to longing for the 
service in Antwerp or Cologne, or even in little Bonn. 
Just as at times I must read a play of Shakspeare, when 
I feel an intellectual void which nothing else can fill, so 
there comes a craving for the tones of a mixed choir; 
and although Antwerp and Cologne stand written a line 
or two above, any other town would do nearly as well, 
provided the little choir in the church would sing a 
good psalm tune respectably. Setting aside all religious 
principle, the merely religious emotional something within 








us, whether the result of nature or of education, craves 
at times to hear the expression of that something in 
music. In some moods the cold, stately cathedral ser- 
vices of the English church appeal to the feelings, as does 
the cold, stately Elizabethan Gothic architecture. But 
generally speaking, one wants more warmth, more genial 
feeling thrown in. This I find ofttimes in the Catholic 
churches—not always. Colder music I do not wish to 
hear than a mass by Marschner, which I heard several 
weeks in succession in Bonn, some years since; more 
frivolous music than I heard in a Vienna church in 1851 
—it was opera music—poor opera at that—sung by the 
operatic singers. Music is the expression of emotion, 
say we now-a-days, looking at it in its highest aspect— 
that, then, was not music, forit expressed nothing.— 
People crowded to hear it, and the alms-collector pock- 
eted around sum every Sunday—the singers drew re- 
markably well. 

Hear Haydn, or Mozart, or Beethoven, or Bach, or Hum- 
mel,—indeed there is a host of writers unknown to fame, 
who might be named—hear their masses. Take Mozart. 
He who has read his life—that by Holmes is the best— 
will know how deeply and sincerely religious his father 
and mother were in all their feelings, the religious senti- 
ment being especially developed because they were Cath- 
olics. They educated the little Wolfgang accordingly, and 
grown up Wolfgang, a few months before his death, 
spoke of the effect of all his early religious training and 
associations upon him as a writer of music for the 
church. I forget who tells the story, but it is in Nissen, 
and I read it with ever new pleasure. After the famous 
droll scene at Leipzig, where Mozart had written some 
nonsense texts to a mass which had no religious feeling 
in the music, to show old Doles that this was the case 
—(for the Kyrie Eleison, which had a brilliant allegro: 
“ Hol's der Geyer das geht flink’’, and to the close of the 
fugue: cum Sancto Spiritu, fc., “* Das ist gestohlen Gut, 
Ihr Herren, nehmt's nicht uebel’”’) the conversation turned 
upon church music generally. Some one remarked that 
it was in the highest degree unfortunate that so many 
musicians, especially of former times, had been like the 
old painters, obliged to employ their immense strength 
upon, for the most part, not only unfruitful, but soul- 
killing subjects for the church! 

Quite changed in his tone of feeling and sad, Mozart 
here turned to the rest of the company and said, in sub- 
stance, though not exactly in this manner: This seems 
to me just like another specimen of ycur Art-prating. 
Perhaps with you enlightened Protestants, as you call 
yourselves, if you have your religion in your heads— 
there may be some truth in it; Ido not know. But it is 
different with us. You do not at all feel, what this is: 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, Dona nobis pacem, 
and the like. But when one from his earliest childhood, 
like myself, has been introduced into the mystic holy of 
holies of our religion; when one then, who does not yet 
know whither he shall go with his dark but tumultuous 
feelings, in the full fervency of his heart joins in divine 
service, without really knowing what he wants; and 
lightened and cheered goes away again not really know- 
ing what he has received; when one feels that they are 
blessed, who during the moving Agnus Dei kneeled at 
the altar and received the sacrament of the supper, and 
while receiving it the music spake in joy and peace from 
the hearts of the kneeling ones, Benedictus qui venit, Ke., 
—that is another thing. Yes, indeed, this gets lost as 
we go out into the world; but, at least, it is so with me— 
when one takes these words, heard a thousand times, to 
set to music, all that comes back again, stands before 
him and moves his very soul. 

He went on to describe some scenes of the kind out of 
his earliest childhood at Salzburg, then during his first 
journey into Italy, and lingered with special interest 
upon the anecdote, that Maria Theresa, when he was 
fourteen years old had commissioned him to compose the 
Te Deum for the dedication—I forget whether of a large 
hospital or another similar foundation—and to produce 
it himself at the head of the imperial orchestra. ‘‘ How 
I felt then! How I felt then”! [ Wie mir da war !] cried 
he several times, “ all that comes not again! One drives 
about here and there in empty daily routine’—then 
overcome by his recollections, he grew bitter, drank 
much strong wine and uttered not another rational 
word. 

Now it is sacred music composed under the influence 





of feelings like those described by Mozart, that I at times 
have such a craving to hear. There is the story of Beet- 
hoven, too, and his first mass. Some of those who 
heard it thought it strange music, and Prince Esterhazy 
said, “But my dear Beethoven, what have you been 
doing again”? ina way that touched the author severely. 
But thirteen years after, the German text to this mass, 
containing the expression of the music, as Scholz, the 
writer of that text felt it, called up the feelings, under 
the influence of which Beethoven had wrought, in so 
lively a manner, that he wept. 

He that preaches in earnest reaches the heart. And 
whether the religious emotion be uttered by Catholic or 
Protestant, by Brahmin or Moslem—the emotion is the 
same. The very argument, which stands so conspicu- 
ous in Paley and all his followers, that the universal 
spread of religious feeling proves that it has some real 
foundation, may be applied to prove that religious music 
cannot be sectarian. 

The greatest works of Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, to say nothing of 
many men of less note; the greatest Italian works which 
I know or have heard,—are all church music. I know 
of no very recent works of the kind which one can rank 
very high, for the modern Italian, French, and more 
recent German composers, have, very few of them, at all 
events, that religious training, that development of the 
religious sentiment, which was so remarkable in the 
composers named above, and in the old Italians. 

But I have rambled a long distance from the Dom choir! 
Splendid as it is, neither that nor any choir without female 
voices can touch the feelings like even an ordinary 
mixed chorus. But as there is no mass to be heard by 
such a chorus here, I must satisfy the craving for it 
by ‘‘ diarizing” over it. 








Musical Coryespondence. 


New York, Ocr. 8.—We have fine musical pros- 
pects for this winter. The Philharmonic rehearsals 
commence this week, (rather earlier than usual,) for 
the first concert on the 24th of November. I am 
sorry that the Society have been obliged to renew 
their lease of Niblo’s Garden and Saloon, for the 
concerts and rehearsals. Both were too small last 
winter for their respective purposes, and I had hoped 
that some other arrangement might have been made. 
Several new features have been introduced in the 
management of affairs. One is the plan of extra 
admissions to the rehearsals being obtainable, at fifty 
cents apiece. Why not twenty-five? That seems 
sufficient for such an object, and has been established 
as the regular rehearsal price in Boston, and here in 
other cases. Another innovation that I heartily ap- 
prove of, is the introduction of ushers, to prevent the 
incessant talking which has so long annoyed all the 
music-loving frequenters of the rehearsals, particu- 
larly. I fervently hope that the measure will be 
effectual, and heartily thank the originator of the 
plan. Mr. Beramann has been engaged as leader 
for the season. I regret this for the sake of Mr. 
EIsFELD, to whom it must be a disappointment ;— 
but if Mr. Bergmann prove more than a new broom 
that swept clean with our unruly orchestra, we shall 
have no reason to regret the change. 

In the intervals between the four Philharmonic 
concerts, we are to have three by the Musical Fund 
Society, of which I subjoin the prospectus : 

The want of an additional Series of Philharmonic 
Concerts in this city, has been felt already for some 
time, and has suggested to the American Musical Fund 
Society the idea of supplying the deficiency, to the ad- 
vantage of the Fund now accumulating in their hands, 
for the benefit of the sick and otherwise incapacitated 
members of the profession. 

They would therefore respectfully announce that they 
have positively decided on giving during the ensuing 
season, and at as early a day as a sufficient number of 
subscribers shall have been obtained, the Three Classi- 
cal Concerts called for by their Constitution. These 
Concerts, which are to be in no way inferior to the best 
efforts hitherto brought forth here, will comprise an 
efficient and powerful Orchestra, aided by the most 
distinguished Star Talent available at the time, and the 
Music is to be of the highest order, without, however, 
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excluding the better works occasionally composed in 
this country. 

But in presenting this plan to the American Public, 
they deem it well to disclaim from the first any attempt 
at opposition against the old Philharmonic, whose 

. principal members and officers form also a part of the 
A.M. F.8&. Their intention is simply to improve the 
opportunity now offered to increase the efficiency of the 
latter society as an assistant to the former—the im- 
provement of the welfare of musicians being of neces- 
sity subservient to the better discharge of their duties; 
—and in view of this, the undertaking is earnestly re- 
commended to the favorable consideration of all inter- 
ested in the advancement of the Art. 

By order of the Concert Committee. 
U. C. Hinz, Chairman. Louis Exnst, Sec. 


This will supply a want that has long been felt by 
the truly musical part of our public, and offers a 
prospect that will be hailed with rejoicing. And if 
Mr. Fisfeld favors us with another series of his de- 
lightful Quartet Soircées, there will not be many 
European cities that can offer more advantages for 
hearing good music, than our young, crude New 
York. 
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Tue Concert or Miss ApEeLArpe Prir- 
tiers. The sight of the Music Hall nearly filled 
with people, in spite of the drenching storm of 
Saturday, showed how warm and general was the 
welcome to our young cantatrice on her return 
fron Europe. Her reception was indeed most 
hearty and enthusiastic; and her graceful, lady- 
like acknowledgement of it, as by an artist at 
home upon the stage, as well as the unaffected 
naturalness and frankness of her whole appear- 
ance, predisposed all in her favor. Her singing 
did not in the least disappoint us. If she is not all 
that we have heard in ALboni and LAGRANGE 
combined, if she is not the wonder of wonders 
(for fond and thoughtless people will expect all 
that), she is at Jeast an admirable artist, one 
whose voice, execution, taste, expression, talent 
and evidence of reserved force aflord rare satis- 
faction and still rarer hope. 

Her voice is a pure contralto of the most rich 
and musical quality ; perhaps not quite so power- 
ful as formerly (or was it owing to the larger 
hall ?), but powerful énough, refined and equal- 
ized by culture to that degree that each tone is a 
luxury to the ear, and the spell is never broken 
by the sense of mere crude physical body of 
sound. It is the voice of an expressive artist. The 
low tones are remarkably fine. She seemed to 
touch some of the highest tones rather lightly, and 
we fancy there is yet more strength to come from 
them. 
pieces as the variations by Meyerbeer, and Una 


Her execution, as displayed in such florid 


voce, is very smooth and even, and all is done ina 
good, honest, natural style, with nothing over- 
strained, and with the right expression always, 
without any of that manneristic Italian pathos 
which grows so offensive and so feeble. It was 
questionable taste, to be sure, to commence a 
piece with embellishments and even variations at 
the very outset; but Una voce is familiar enough 
to every body, and used by common consent as a 
stalking-horse for the display of brilliant vocaliza- 
tion. Besides, the embellishments were singularly 
graceful and clever (by Garcia, her teacher, we 
are told) and were exquisitely sung. 

In the duet from J! Trovatore with Mr. Millard 
(rather a feeble, sing-song sort of melody, to be 
sure) she showed a beautiful cantadile, and any 


. 








one who remembered VesTvAr in the part 
could measure the wide difference between such 
a singer and an artist like Miss Phillipps. The 
Venetian Barcarolle was charmingly sung, and 
here she took occasion to respond to the emphatic 
encores that followed every piece, by seating 
herself at the piano and giving utterance, most 
sincerely and fervently, to her joy in once more 
seeing “ Home”, in a simple little melody, which 
she sang with the truest feeling. It warmed the 
audience to an irrepressible ecstacy of delight ; 
she was compelled to sing it again, although it was 
by no means good taste to call for it. Her unaffect- 
ed happiness in getting home added a charm to all 
her singing. In the duet from Tancredi, which 
closed the concert, we ‘found her one of the best 
Rossini singers we have ever heard. But what 
pleased us most was the simplicity, naturalness, 
and good sense that pervaded all her efforts. 
We had the assurance, by a thousand little unmis- 
takeable and indescribable signs, of real talent. 
We felt that there is much more yet to come of 
her, and we trust that she is destined to be to us 
a true interpreter of the greatest masters of song. 
Mr. MiLLarp was in fine voice and sang with 
taste and elegance, only once or twice essaying 
too much in a very high passage. Mr. Zer- 
:AlIN’S little extempore orchestra played the 
overtures to ’elsenmiihle and Martha, and some 
curious “ selections” quite acceptably, so that the 
entertainment as a whole was a success, and the 
reception thereof promised well for the musical 
appetite of the public for the coming winter. 


oo oe 

The subscription lists for the OrncNESTRAL CONCERTS 
are filling up quite rapidly. It is particularly gratifying 
to see that so many members of the musical profession 
testify their sense of the importance of such concerts by 
subscribing for tickets. This is as it should be. Such 
concerts it is for the interest of musicians as musicians 
to support. Such concerts tend directly to the elevation 
of the musical profession, to the keeping up of the true tone 
and dignity of Art amid so much that chills the best as- 
pirations of the artist. They are no mere money-making 
speculations, virtuoso affairs, to which if a musician gives 
his time he gives more than he can afford. But they are 
opportunities for the want of which Art and artists lan- 
guish. Every true artist feels ita good investment to 
pay a little, to the end that Beethoven’s symphonies may 
not be forgotten in our community. Every musician, 
not impoverished, can afford to put in his mite with 
others for the upraising of the character of his profession. 
And then his example, as a voluntary supporter, instead 
of an idle honorary listener and critic, tells upon the 
public most encouragingly. 

One word to our readers. It is important that the sub- 
scription list should be filled up soon. People are in the 
habit of leaving such things to the last moment, to the 
great discouragement of the enterprise. Why will not 
every one who reads this, and who has been longing for good 
orchestral music, resolve that not another day shall pass before 
he shall visit some music store and record his (or her) name 


Sor as many tickets as he shall wish to use or give away? 


+ + . + ; 
Musical Chit-Chat. 
Our friend Keyzer suggests a good thing in ano- 
ther column. Of course he knows that we can no 
more vote a song into nationai adoption thar. we can 
vote the sun into shining. But something good 
may come of it. At all events it is high time we 
were relieved from the disgrace of “ Yankee Doo- 
dle”, which, after the Marseillaise, sounds like little- 
ness and meanness and sauciness personified, and 
which keeps its foothold because it is too true a typo 
alas! of the vile, vulgar, filibustering psendo- 
Americanism so rife in our broad land. Perhaps 





when we have a nobler spirit, we shall have a nobler 
song. 

It will be seen that Mlle. Paropr gives a concert 
at the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Mme. Srraxkoscn, the contralto. Mr. Srrakoscu, 
the Pianist, and Sig. LeEonanrpt, baritone. Panrop1 
has been having remarkable success as a concert 
singer in New York, Philadelpha and elsewhere, and 
by all accounts must have greatly improved since 
she was last in this country, immediately after JENNY 
Linp. when she created considerable enthusiasm in 
New York by her vigorous dramatic style, after the 
Pasra model....A new candidate for favor in the 
concert room is announced for next week in the per- 
son of Miss Jessiz HamMonp, who it would seem 
gives musical entertainments of a like nature to 
those formerly introduced here by that at once clas- 
sical and comical genius, Harron. ‘All we know of 
the lady is contained in the following paragraph from 
the European Times : 

Amongst the passengers per America, Miss Jessie 
Hammond, a young vocalist and pianist, whose talent 
lacks nothing but time to secure her a reputation as emi- 
nent as peculiar, brings a cargo from England, as per in- 
voice, which, when we say that it has been not only ap- 
proved of, but contributed to, by some of the first artists 
of the day, cannot but command the attention of all in- 
terested in the articles. Miss Jessie Hammond is pecu- 
liarly felicitous in that happy vein of vocalism which 
John Parry may be said to have created; and we are 
personally aware of his cordial acceptance of her drafts 
upon his credit. We confidently anticipate a rapid sale 
of the articles, and are happy to learn that the supply is 
unlimited. Perhaps a word on the variety of the goods 
imported by the fair adventurer may not be amiss; and, 
as the lady’s fume in Liverpool, &c., is A 1, we are happy 
to bear testimony to her very superior execution on the 
piano-forte, concertina, and guitar. Miss Jessie Ham- 
mond’s remarkable tact in vocal expression and delinea- 
tion of character, from the deepest pathos to the hap- 
piest flights of the comic muse, have repeatedly called 
forth expressions of wonder, no less than regret, at her 
withholding from the opera stage qualifications which 
unquestionably would place her among the most brilliant 
of its ornaments. 

Dr. S. ParkMAN TucKeRMAN, who received the 
musical degree at Cambridge, England, has given 
his native Boston the preference over New York, 
and has taken charge of the organ and musical ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s church. His residence among us 
will do much to draw attention to the true worth of 
the English Church music.....Mr. Sarrer, the Pi- 
anist has returned to Boston.....Mr. Zerraun has 
been made conductor of the Cambridge Musical As- 
sociation. 

The Italian opera at the Academy in New York is 
not very successful thus far, in spite of the attractions 
of LaGrange, Morexut, &e. For this there would 
seem to be at least two reasons: first the high prices, 
two dollars being charged for mere admission to the 
house,—that vast house,—and more for choice seats ; 
and second, the selection of hacknied and indifferent 
pieces for the opening performances, indeed now for 
Linda and Il Trovatore, now grown so 
Perhaps the 


two weeks. 
familiar, could hardly be great cards. 
publie appetite is saving itself for Meyerbeer. 
—Last night, however, the bill was _ felicitously 
varied, Miss Henster appearing in Jfasaneillo. 
By the way, speaking of // Trovatore, the L/ome Jour- 
nal denies that it ean be popular from the want of 
melodies that go to the heart, and develops the 
thought into the following extraordinary statement: 
“Few men have scientific’ musical knowledge—all 
have a heart, or something that answers for one. It 
is this truth which still enables Puritani, Norma, 
Sonnambula, and some few of Donizetti’s and Mo- 
zart’s to hold their place against all comers. Pellint 
will live when Beethoven céases to be remembered!” As 
if it required scientific knowledge to feel the greater 
greatness of the latter! As if Beethoven did not 
speak more from the heart and to the heart than any 
modern composer! That “or something that an- 
swers for a heart” was well put in. It is all that 
many people seem to have, who decry great music as 
cold and classical, while they clamor for the Ethio- 
pian minstrelsy, the Balfe namby-pamby ballads, 
which touch what they call the heart. 
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The New York Philharmonic comes out in noble 
proportions this winter :—sixteen first violins, sixteen 
second, eight double basses, and all on the same 
scale. No wonder that Herr BeramMann could not 

resist the temptation. For their first concert they are 
rehearsing Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Gluck’s 
overture to “ Iphigenia” and Wagner’s to Tannhéiuser. 
Bergmann is also conductor of the American Musi- 
eal Fund Society and of several German singing 
societies, and plays the violoncello every night at the 
Italian Opera....TuEOpORE E1srexp, the popular 
conductor of the Philharmonicand Quartet Concerts, 
has returned from Europe with health munch improv- 
ed. Messrs. Timm, RackemMann, WoLLeNuAvrt, 
and Mr. Luts, of the firm of Scharfenberg & Luis, 
are expected by the end of the month. 

We have already noticed the list of singers en- 
gaged at the Théatre Italien in Paris for the coming 
season. ‘The following are the principal operas 
which compose the repertoire: Semiramide, Otello, 
Mosé, Assedio di Corinto, Barbiére di Seviglia, Ceneren- 
tola, Matilde di Shabran—a large share of Rossini: 
Don Giovanni, of Mozart; ZL Puritani, 
Norma, Capuleti e Montecchi, of Bellini; Zucrezia Bor- 
gia, Lucia, of Donizetti; ll Trovatore, of 
Verdi. Three new operas will be played, viz. Leo- 
nora, by Mercadante; Fiorina, by Pedrotti; Assedio 
di Firenze, expressly composed for this theatre by 
Bottesini. The manager furthermore promises two 
of Rossini’s works, never yet heard in Paris. 


Sonnambula, 


Ernani, 


Music-Director Juttus Stern in Berlin has form- 
ed an orchestral union for the giving of six concerts 
this winter, after the pattern of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Concerts. The Programme of the whole is 
announced and may afford some hints for our six 
concerts. First Concert : “ Fingal’s Cave” overture, 
Mendelssohn; Violin Concerto, Beethoven, per- 
formed by concert-master Laub; choruses and march- 
es from Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens”; B flat major 
Symphony of R. Schumann. Second Concert: A mi- 
nor Symphony of Gade; Concert in G minor for piano, 
by Moscheles (played by Von Biilow); Chorus: 
Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt, Beethoven ; ; overture 
to Tannkiuser, Wagner. Third Concert: “ Hatiz” 
overture, by Ehlert; Concerto for three Pianos, J. S. 
Bach; the “Flight into Egypt,” by Berlioz; A major 
Sy mphony, Beethoven. Fourth Concert : Overture, 
by Berlioz: Die Behmrichter ; violin concerto, by R. 
Schumann, (played by Laub) ; Procession of Ladies 
and bridal song from W. agner’s Lohengrin ; C major 
Symphony of F. Schubert. The Fifth Concert is to be 
distinguished in its character from the rest by a pro- 


gramme selected and conducted by Liszt. Sirth 
Concert: Symphony by Ferd. Hiller; Chorus: “ The 


Storm,” Haydn; Fantasia for Piano. orchestra and 
voices, Beethoven; overture to Fuust, Wagner. 
Sach a series of concerts, while it keeps alive the 
love of the old standard masterworks of genius, also 
acquaints the public with the notable new things in 
music; it ministers to a real love and curiosity about 
good music, and does not go upon the plan so clam- 
ored for by our young concert-goers of keeping all the 
good and great things on the shelf unknown, while 
all is sacrificed to mere amusement of the moment. 
a (—— > —- —— 

THe AGE oF Brass Deciintnc.—One of the most 
agreeable associations connected with the revivification of 
the Whig party, is the revival of the Boston Brigade Clar- 
ionet Band, which has been so long obscured under the 
overpowering influence of brass. It broke the bonds 
of its oppression this morning, and burst forth in rich 
and grateful ancient martial music. It carried us back 
to days when street music was a combination of agreea- 
ble sounds, and not one continued grating noise of sound- 
ing brass. We trust that, whatever becomes of the Whig 
party, the age of brass is passed. 

The above is from the Traveller of Tuesday. We echo 
the sentiment with all our heart. All honor to the “ Old 
Brigade” which has taken the initiative in this move- 
ment of reform! May it not stop till it has purged away 
all the faulty elements of modern military band music. 
To have added reeds is a grand step. Let it go on to 
modify the nature of its existing brass, supplanting by 
the use of the older melodic instruments, the soulless 
cornets and noisy sax-horn tribe, which at present so 
abound. X. 





Advertisements, 


MLE, PERES A PARODT begs leave 

to announce that her FIRST GRAND CONCERT in this 
city will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, October 16, at 
the Music HALL. on which occasion she will be assisted by 
Madame AMALIA PATTI STRAKOSCH, the distinguished 
Contralto, Signor LEONARDI, the eminent Baritone. Mr 
HENRY APPY, the famous Violinist. and MAURICE 
STRAKOSCH, the great Pianist, Musical Director and Con- 
ductor. Admission $1. Seats will be secured without extra 
charge, beginning zon Saturday, at Mr. W: ade” 8 Music Store.— 
Doors open at 7; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 


UNIQUE MUSICAL EN TERTAIN MENT, 
For Five Nights only. 
i ISS JESSIE HAMMOND has the pleasure to an- 
pi nounce to the inhabitants of Boston and its vicinity, that 
she will make her first appearance in America at the 
MEIONAON, (Tremont Temple,) 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct. 17th, when she will have 
the honor to present her “ Cargo of Song and Story,” with 
accom ps uniments upon the Piano, Concertina and Guitar, form- 
ing an Entertainment similar in character to those so popular 
in Europe given by Albert Smith and John Parry. 

The Entertainment will be repeated on ‘Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings during the week. 

Tickets Twenty-five Cts., to be obti tined at the usual places, 

Doors open at 7. Commence at 8 o'clock. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
Rooms 7 & 8, No. 36 School Street, Boston. 
CONDUCTED BY SAMUEL ELIOT. 

The Elementary Department is for younger pupils. The 
studies are the English branches, with the French, Latin and 
Greek Languages 

The A¢ lvance ed ‘Department i is for maturer pupils. Instrue- 
tion is given from text-books and lectures, in the English 
branches, including higher courses of Iistory, Mathematics 
and General Science, together with the Languages and Lit- 
eratures of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Spain and Germany. 

The Lecture Department is for older students desirous of 
receiving instruction by lectures alone. It is of course open 
to pupils of the other Departments. 

Pupils of both sexes are received. Such as are studying 
with any particular aim, for the Counting-room, the College, 
the Normal Se hool, or the Teacher’s profession, are assisted in 
their preparations. Others, with general objects, are carried 
through courses more or less complete, according to the time 
and the labor devoted by themselves. Older persons find op- 
portunities of renewing or extending their studies. To any 
who are unable to attend recitations or lectures during the 
day, hours in the evening are assigned. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

AT a meeting of gentlemen interested in the promotion of 
fA Orchestral Music, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee, and have made arrangements to give a series of SIX 
CONCERTS at the Boston Music HALL, during the coming 
winter, with an Orchestra of at least Firry Musicians, under 
the direction of CARL ZERRAIN, and with the assistance of 
eminent Solo Artists, both vocal and instrumental, provided a 
sufficient number of tickets shall be subscribed for in season. 

Price of tickets for the series, $2,50. 

Subscription lists may be found at all the musie stores. 

Time of commencement and further particulars will be an- 
nounced hereafter, 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, 
Rh. E. APTHORP, ) 
J. B. UPHAM, a 
EDMUND A. GRATTAN, j 
JOUN 8S. DWIGHT, 
. F. CHICKERING, Treasurer 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, Secrerary. 


Boston, October 6, 1855. 














MANAGING COMMITTEE. 





MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 

No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct. 6, 1855. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 


| EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 

he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 














PRACTICAL ORGANIST. A Collection of Volun- 
taries for the Organ. selected from the Works of the most 
celebrated Composers. By EDWARD TRAVIS. Price $1,00. 
Jus sehen ished by Oliver scaseniiiones 115 Washington St. 


rE 





PRANSIE iy AND ETE RN AL. An Ode, 
Composed by Romberg. with Pixno Forte and Organ Ac- 
companiment. By VINCENT NOVELLO. Price 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 





co. Ex. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
MR. CORELLI 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. CuickeRriNnG’s Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple,) or 
at Mr. Corelli’s residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 








NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PracticaL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WIiturAm MAson says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. George J. Werp says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 








GUSTAV KREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 


Che Aendelssahn Quintette Club, 


Wee ane announce to the musical public of Boston 
and vicinity, that they are prepared to receive engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREES, 
similar to those given by them last year in Boston, Cambridge, 


Milton, New Bedford, ete. ete. 
THOMAS RYAN, Sec’y, 15 Dix Place, Boston. 











The Club would inform their old subscribers in Boston that 
the Messrs. CaicKERING have again kindly placed at their dis- 
posal their beautiful Saloon for the Soirées this winter, and on 
the return of the Club from the eastern country, about the 
middle of October, their saresianoaanil lists will be issued. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 














MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
IIas the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8th and on the 16th of October, for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Class in the morning, the other in the afternoon, for 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 
(>> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Tweniy-Four Lessons. 
Mile. Gabrielle De Lamotte may be addressed at her resi- 
55 Ilancock street. 


dence, 
MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that he will open two new Classes 
next week for the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH. 

Mr. De Lamotte will begin on the eighth of October a course 
of FreNcH CoyVERKSATIONS for those who wish to practise 
French. 

(> Terms Five Dollars for Twenty-Four Lessons. 

Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Hancock 

Street. 





MR. CORELLI, 
NCOURAGED by the success of his CLAsses in Sinaine 
4): ist year, propose s to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
ering’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the sume hour and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 
As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practi- sing Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &e., he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GENNARI as pianist and accom- 


panist. 





“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 
IIE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 


Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization—including a selection of Secular and 
Sac red Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price S6 per doz. Publishe d entire in Treble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 


IIE NEW EDITION of this popular collection of Church 
T Music, by Dr. Lowell Mason, is now ready. The Elemen- 
tary department has been entirely re-written and re-modelled, 
and is accompanie ~d with easy and pleasing Part Songs and 
other exercises for the voice, which will be found exceedingly 
useful in Singing Schools an ‘ classes. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former ones omitted. The sale of the 
New Carmina is unparalleled. But few churches in the coun- 
try can be found where it is not known and admired. 

‘For sale by OLIVER DITSON, and the ae gen- 
erally. 9 8w 








HENRY 8. CUTLER, 
REACHER O? RZ OREAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(G>Communications may be left with Oxtver Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
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Novello’s ‘Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


La peoerty Catalogue, No. 8, contains a List of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. Con- 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns, and An- 
thems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. in Vocal Score, with 
Piano Forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, $1,683 ; Judas 
Maccabeeus, $1,63; Haydn’s Creation, $1,25. All the Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the octavo editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel’s “ Messiah,” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeeus,” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s * Samson,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 


COLLECTION OF GLEES. Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 


Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 





GEORGE W. PRATT, 
OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 
Teacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 


In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
wi be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 

tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BenDELARt's class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


—enrnrn 2 086€660° dO 


EDWARD 1. BALCH, 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore duing business in the style of Wa. B. D. Smmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $1,500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
$12,000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish OrGANs oF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE TIAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash; can al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lathes, scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power. 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Sacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 


Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 8mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 








EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

(Gr Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 








OTTO DRESEL 


Ifas returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


CARL HAUSE 

= his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing: is respectfully requested 

r. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


quarterly in advance. 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 


The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Gs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $300. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smporters and Wublishers af Adusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IG-AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DuRanD, President of the National Academy of Design, DANIEL 
IluntTincTon, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGFELLOW, BayaRpD Taylor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Beecuer, Rev. SAmvuEL Osooop, Rev. H. W. Bettows, Hon. 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GREENOoUGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tae Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we lave no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 








During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line d . 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion $12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ...36 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
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